For two years, while travelling in India, Burma,
and Malaya, Chase and I had tried in vain to
obtain permission to enter Afghanistan. We
were eager to visit, more than any other part
of Asia, this little-known country that has
become the most powerful state in the Moham-
medan world since the break-up of the old
Ottoman Empire. But our chances of getting
to Kabul seemed to be considerably less than
those of a camel's passing through the eye of a
needle. At last we gave up and were about to
shake the dust of the East from our shoes and
board a steamer at Bombay for London. Then,
through the intervention of the American charge
d'affaires at the court of the Shah of Persia,
the Honourable Cornelius Van H. Engert, the
Amir unexpectedly consented to our visiting his
country.

Here at Peshawar we are already as far inland
from Bombay and Calcutta as Khartoum is from
Cairo or as Minneapolis is from New Orleans.
A tongue of red, the map-maker's sign for Great
Britain, extends far northward. Between Pesh-
awar, at its tip, marking the terminus of the
British-India railway, and the end of the Russian
military railway in Turkestan, lies the wild
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